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MR.  PEARCE’S  BILL. 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  on  Mr.  Pearce’s  bill  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SACKETTsaid: 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  bill  has  been  sent  to  us  from 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  for  our  consideration, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  title: 

“  A  bill  proposing  to  Texas  the  establishment  of 
‘her  northern  and  western  boundaries,  the  relin- 
4  quishment  by  said  State  of  all  territory  claimed  by 
4  her  exterior  to  said  boundaries,  and  of  all  her 
4  claims  upon  the  United  States.” 

Sir,  this  is  not  the  true  title  of  such  a  bill.  It 
does  not  state  truly  its  purposes  and  objects.  It 
gives  a  false  impression,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
deceive.  It  indicates  its  nominal,  not  its  real  pur¬ 
poses.  I  propose  to  give  to  this  bill  a  true  title — such 
a  title  as  we  all  can  understand — a  title  that  will 
convey  to  the  country  the  genuine  character  of  the 
measure — as  shall  strip  it  of  all  disguises  and  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  its  true  colors.  Sir,  the  title  I  propose 
to  substitute  for  the  false  and  hypocritical  one  it 
now  bears  is  this: 

44  A  bill  to  convert  fifty-six  thousand  square 

4  MILES  OF  FREE  TERRITORY  into  SLAVE  TERRI¬ 
TORY — to  declare  the  Rio  Grande  the  western 
4  boundary  of  Texas — to  extend  the  Missouri  com- 
4  promise  line  west  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 

4  (with  a  view  to  its  extension  to  the  Pacific) — and 
4  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  ten  millions 
4  for  the  benefit  of  slavery.” 

This  title,  sir,  is  no  fraud  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  bill;  it  truly  expresses  whatis  really  designed  to 
be  accomplished  by  it.  It  is  true  that  the  bill,  in 
terms,  purports  to  settle  the  boundary  lineof  Texas; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  it  does  not  settle  that 
line  as  it  really  is.  It  gives  a  line  to  Texas,  but 
makes  no  approaches  to  the  line  of  Texas.  There 
is  not  an  individual  who  now  hears  me  that  be¬ 
lieves  the  line  of  36°  30"  designated  by  this  bill  is 
the  line  of  that  State,  or  that  it  is  within  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  of  that  line.  It  is  plain  that 
the  bill  is  not,  therefore,  as  is  stated  in  the  title,  a 
bill  to  settle  the  “  boundaries”  of  Texas,  but  to 
make  aline  for  her  boundaries. 

In  this  point  of  view,  touching  the  question  of 
the  payment  of  tun  millions  proposed  by  the  bill, 
as  well  as  other  important  questions,  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain  what  we 
get  and  what  we  give,  what  we  acquire  from 
Texas  and  what  we  grant  to  her.  For  1  take  it 


for  granted  there  is  no  man  in  this  House  so  re" 
gardless  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  conn’ 
try  as  to  put  them  under  contribution  for  ten  mil’ 
lions  unless  for  just  consideration. 

Well,  sir,  I  start  with  the  proposition,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  prove  it,  that  the  United  States  do  not  get 
one  acre  by  this  bill  from  Texas,  to  which  she 
has  any  claim  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
we  thereby  absolutely  cede  to  that  State  fifty 

SIX  THOUSAND  SQUARE  MILES  OF  FREE  TERRITORY — 

being  the  east  half  of  New  Mexico,  the  fee 
simple  to  more  than  thirty  million  acres  of  land 
now  belonging  to  the  General  Government ,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  claims  the  nation  has  to  about 
seventy  thousand  square  miles  more,  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  State  of  Ta¬ 
rn  \ulipas  besides. 

I  shall  first  endeavor  to  show,  that  no  part  of  the 
fifty-six  thousand  square  miles  ceded  by  this  bill 
ever  belonged  to  Texas,  was  ever  in  her  posses¬ 
sion  or  subject  to  her  sovereignty  or  control.  This 
part  of  the  territory  ceded  is  a  section  of  country 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  thirty-six 
thirty;  on  the  east  by  the  hundredth  parallel;  on 
the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the 
Rio  Grande  at  about  the  hirty-second  parallel 
north  latitude,  to  the  southerly  sources  of  the 
Colorado  at  about  the  thirty-second  degree,  and 
then  to  the  hundredth  parallel  of  longitude  at  the 
southwest  bounds  of  the  United  States  as  form¬ 
erly  held;  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  one 
hundred  and  third  degree  of  longitude,  except  a 
small  part  of  the  southwest  corner  which  runs  to 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Parts  of  this  country  have  been  settled  nearly 
as  long  as  any  portion  of  America,  longer  than 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  part  of 
Mexico  up  to  the  time  it  was  conquered  by  our 
arms  in  1846.  At  all  times  prior  to  that  period 
it  had  been  a  part  of  a  loyal  State  of  Mexico,  called 
New  Mexico.  These  facts  are  so  well  authenti¬ 
cated,  are  so  universally  known  and  admitted, 
they  require  no  authority  to  sustain  them.  If 
proof  was  required,  our  own  acts  and  the  acts  of 
Texas  herself  are  abundantly  sufficient. 

After  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  a  provis¬ 
ional  government  was  organized  by  order  of  the 
then  Executive,  over  the  people  of  that  country, 
by  General  Kearny,  in  command  of  our  conquer¬ 
ing  army.  This  government  remained  in  full 


4 


force  during  the  war,  and,  in  fact,  has  continued 
ever  since,  maintaining  all  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  there. 

The  northern  line  of  Texas  begins  at  a  point 
near  the  intersection  of  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  hundredth  degree  of  west  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  runs  from  thence  northeasterly  to 
the  thirty-second  degree,  and  thence  east  to  Louisi¬ 
ana.  The  westerly  bounds  is  from  the  northwest 
point  stated  on  a  line  running  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  till  it  strikes  the  Nuesus,  and  thence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that 
Texas  does  not  touch  New  Mexico  at  any  point, 
unless  it  may  be  on  the  southeast  corner.  Tamau- 
lipas  was  between  them  on  the  northwest,  and  the 
old  possessions  of  the  United  States  come  as  far 
west  as  any  part  of  Texas.  The  strip  of  country 
between  the  north  line  of  Texas  and  the  south  line 
of  the  United  States  east  of  the  one  h  undredth  par¬ 
allel  was  and  still  is  unorganized  Indian  territory. 
Fwill  cite  some  authorities  on  the  boundaries  of 
Texas. 

1st.  The  treaty  with  Mexico  and  the  map  an¬ 
nexed.  These  make  the  south  line  of  New 
Mexico  the  32d  degree;  and  a  part  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  is  laid  down  on  the  map  as  the  Santa  Fe  coun¬ 
try — which  is  but  a  part  of  New  Mexico  and  con¬ 
tains  its  capital. 

Humboldt’s  map,  and  his  work  entitled  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  New  Spain.  This  (the  best  authority  given 
oil  this  subject)  lays  down  the  line  as  I  have 
stated  it. 

Robinson’s  map  of  Missouri,  Louisiana  Territo¬ 
ries,  &c.  This  map  makes  the  north  line  on  the 
thirty-second  parallel. 

I  could  cite  numerous  more  authorities,  and  nu¬ 
merous  speeches  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
our  country,  in  proof  of  the  substantial  correct¬ 
ness  of  what  I  have  stated,  and  correctness  of 
these  authorities — such  as  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Benton, 
Mr.  Underwood,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  others.  But 
it  is  unnecessary;  the  facts  are  too  well  known  to 
require  further  evidence. 

Thus  we  see  where  the  southern  line  of  this 
country,  so  conquered  and  so  possessed,  has  been, 
as  it  were,  for  ages.  About  this  there  never  has 
been  any  dispute,  any  conflict  among  the  people 
there.  Both  portions  of  the  country,  north  and 
south  of  this  line,  have  been  settled  for  generations, 
governed  by  different  laws,  independent  of  each 
other,  and  for  a  long  time  separate  and  independ¬ 
ent  States.  This  was  the  New  Mexico  we  found, 
we  conquered,  we  have  possessed;  that  we  still 
possess,  that  we  are  bound  to  protect  by  the  ex¬ 
press  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico — the  very 
treaty  Texas  helped  to  ratify  and  confirm.  By 
the  ninth  of  article  of  the  treaty  the  United  States 
agree — 

“  The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall 
sot  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Re 
public,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding 
article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales)  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  the  mean  time 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  without  restriction.” 

I  have  now  shown  what  the  possession  of  the 
country  this  bill  proposes  to  give  to  Texas,  has 
been,  both  before  and  after  the  conquest,  I  now 
come  to  the  question  of  actu’al  title — title  aside 


from  any  presumption  arising  from  long  and  un¬ 
disputed  occupancy. 

In  1835  the  Mexican  State  of  Texas  revolted 
from  Mexico,  and  after  a  successful  contest  de¬ 
clared  her  independence  of  the  mother  country. 
I  here  introduce  the  manifesto  of  Texas,  made 
when  she  revolted,  to  show  that  it  was  Texas  alone 
that  revolted : 

Manifesto  of  Texas ,  Nov ,  7, 1835. 

Extract — “That  Texas  is  no  longer  morally  or  legally 
bound  by  the  compact  of  Union.  *  *  *  * 

“  That  they  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  present  author¬ 
ities  of  the  present  nominal  Mexican  Republic  have  the 
right  to  govern  within  the  limits  of  Texas. 

“That  they  will  not  cease  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
said  authorities  whilst  their  troops  are  within  the  limits  of 
Texas.” 

Tamaulipas  was  the  next  adjoining  State.  It 
did  not  revolt.  New  Mexico  was  the  next,  and 
it  did  not  revolt. 

The  existence  of  Texas  as  an  independent  pow¬ 
er  was  acknowledged  by  several  of  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  and  finally  by  us.  But  her  boundaries 
with  Mexico  were  not  only  never  settled,  but 
Mexico  never  acknowledged  her,  in  any  way,  as 
an  independent  State.  Texas,  therefore,  never 
took  anything  from  Mexico  by  implication  or 
treaty.  As  a  matter  of  sovereignty,  rights,  or 
powers,  nothing  ever  arose  to  Texas  out  of  her  re¬ 
volt,  except  the  power  to  maintain  her  sovereignty. 
She  never  existed  as  a  nation,  as  against  Mexico, 
by  acknowledgment.  She  was  to  her  a  revoked 
province.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain 
that  Texas  took  nothing  from  Mexico  that  she  did 
not  govern — that  she  did  not  subject  to  her  domin¬ 
ion.  What  remained  in  obedience  to  Mexican 
law  is  in  no  sense  hers.  This  proposition  is  so 
clear  it  requires  no  further  illustration.  What 
then  was  under  the  laws  of  Texas?  What  was 
under  the  laws  of  Mexico?  Who  claimed  to  be 
the  subjects  of  Texas,  and  who  of  Mexico  ?  When 
we  have  truly  found  out  these  facts,  the  whole 
question  will  be  as  fully  settled  as  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  can  settle  it. 

Did  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  or  any  one  hu¬ 
man  being  beyond  the  line  of  Texas,  ever  for  one 
hour  acknowledge  Texan  authority?  There  is 
not  one  intelligent  man  North  or  South  who  be¬ 
lieves  any  such  thing.  That  all  New  Mexico  lived 
under  Mexican  law  up  to  the  time  the  United 
States  conquered  it,  is  a  fact  as  well  known  as  that 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  live  under  the  laws  of 
that  State.  We  sent  an  army  to  conquer  this 
same  people,  and  Texas  helped  do  it.  We  did 
conquer  them,  and  we  established  a  government 
over  them,  as  a  conquered  people.  Did  we  con¬ 
quer  Texas  ?  Did  we  establish  a  government  over 
Texas?  Was  this  the  action  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Mexican  war  and  of  the  administration  of 
James  K.  Polk?  Such  a  position  is  too  absurd  to 
deceive  anybody.  Had  Texas  ever  pretended  to 
exercise  authority  in  any  part  of  this  country? 
No;  she  never  had  an  officer  within  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  nearest  settlement.  There  is  not  a 
settlement  in  Texas  within  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  settlements  of  New  Mexico.  Sir,  except  on 
two  occasions,  there  never  was  a  soldier  of  Texas 
in  any  part  of  this  country  during  her  independ¬ 
ence,  and  those  occasions  were  in  1839  and  in 
1841;  and  in  both  instances  the  expeditions  met 
with  a  total  defeat,  and  an  utter  annihilation  of  the 
whole  force  sent.  Thus  began,  and  thus  ended 
all  the  connection  Texas  ever  had  with  any  part 


of  New  Mexico.  The  people  of  that  loyal  prov¬ 
ince  never  as  much  as  had  any  association  with 
the  laws  or  people  of  the  revolting  State.  They 
ever  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  both.  They  have 
lived  under  the  same  laws  since  Mexico  became 
an  independent  nation. 

There  is  another  item  of  evidence  I  will  pro¬ 
duce,  and  I  am  done  with  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  1839,  the  disaffected  of  the  Mexican  prov¬ 
inces  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Durango,  New 
Mexico,  and  such  others  as  might  join  them,  at¬ 
tempted  to  form  an  independent  Republic,  to  be 
called  the  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Genera 
Canales  took  the  command  of  this  movement,  and 
was  elected  Presidentof  the  new  Republic,  in  which 
capacity  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
government  of  Texas,  as  follows: 

1st.  The  Presidentof  the  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande 
pledges  himself  to  declare  the  Republic  at  Rio  Grande,  and 
to  declare  and  establish  the  State  and  constitution  of  1824, 
so  soon  as  he  shall  have  established  his  headquarters  within 
;he  limits  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  said  Republic. 

.  “2d.  That  the  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande  shall,  imme- 
lately  after  the  said  declaration  of  independence,  recognize 
the  independence  of  Texas. 

a 3d.  The  Republic  of  Texas  pledges  herself  to  aid  the 
federalists  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  her  struggle  for  independ-  , 
ence — directly  her  independence  is  recognized  by  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Rio  Grande.” 

Under  this  agreement  Texas  cooperated  with 
General  Canales,  who  took  possession  of  the  town 
of  Laredo,  in  Tamaulipas,  which  he  held  for  a  short 
period,  when  he  was  attacked  by  General  Arista, 
in  command  of  a  Mexican  army,  and  obliged  to 
escape  into  Texas.  Thus  began  and  ended  the  I 
Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

If  anything  could  make  the  claim  of  Texas  to 
this  country  appear  more  ridiculous  than  it  now 
does,  this  transaction  does  so.  Texas  was  then  i 
an  independent  Republic,  and  had  been  for  several 
jrears.  There  is  no  pretence  she  ever  acquired  any 
territory  after  her  independence;  and  here  she  is, 
by  this  agreement,  agreeing  to  aid  and  assist  a 
revolt  of  this  same  country  from  Mexico,  with  the  | 
view  of  its  forming  a  new  and  independent  Gov¬ 
ernment;  and  she  actually  sent  her  forces  for  that 
purpose.  This  was  even  after  Texas  had  claimed, 
on  paper — the  only  claim  she  ever  made — all  the  coun¬ 
try  between  her  and  the  United  States  on  the 
north. 

No  impartial  man  can  examine  these  facts  and 
fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Texas  has  no 
shadow  of  claim  to  any  part  of  this  country.  In 
the  resolutions  of  annexation  the  United  States 
carefully  guarded  against  assuming  any  pretended 
claim  of  Texas  to  any  territory  she  did  not  really 
own,  and  over  which  she  had  no  control.  The 
terms  of  the  resolutions  are  as  follow  : 

‘  Resolved,  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory 
properly  included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,”  &c. 

“  Resolved ,  *  *  *  *  That  the  foregoing  consent  is 
given  upon  the  following  conditions :  *  *  *  *  First,  Said  i 
State  is  to  be  formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this 
Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  with  other  Gov- 
rnments” —  *********j 

After  the  surrender  of  independent  sovereignty  on 
terms  like  these,  thus  leaving  it  exclusively  to  this  I 
Government  to  say  what  is,  and  what  is  not  Texas;  ! 
and  after  all  the  other  facts  I  have  stated,  it  is  diffi-  j 
cult  to  conceive  how  any  man  can  talk  of  the  j 
claim  of  that  S:ate  to  New  Mexico;  how  any  man 
can  vote  to  surrender  more  than  thirty  millions  of; 
acres  of  our  public  'ands,  and  fifty-six  thousand  I 


square  miles  of  our  free  territory  into  slavery,  on 
account  of  any  pretended  claim  of  Texas. 

It  is  claimed,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  that  the 
United  States  conquered  New  Mexico  for  her  ben¬ 
efit,  to  the  extent  of  her  pretended  claim;  that 
whether  her  claim  was  good  or  bad  as  against 
Mexico,  after  the  conquest  it  became  good  against 
this  Government.  As  extraordinary  as  this  doc¬ 
trine  may  appear,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
resolutions  of  annexation,  it  is  strenuously  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  Texas  and  slavery.  The  doc¬ 
trine  is  no  more  nor  less  than  this:  Texas  never 
had  and  never  could  conquer  New  Mexico.  The 
United  States  could  and  did  conquer  it,  and  after 
they  have  done  so,  Texas  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  the  country  as  her  own,  because  she  had 
once  put  in  a  false  and  fabulous  claim  that  she 
never  had  any  power  to  enforce,  never  did  enforce, 
never  had  any  right  to  enforce.  Was  barefaced 
impudence  in  claiming  what  belongs  to  another 
ever  more  apparent? 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  causes  of  the 
Mexican  war,  whether  it  arose — as  stated  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Polk  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  8th  of 
December,  1846,  because  “  we  had  ample  cause  of 
‘  war  against  Mexico  long  before  the  breaking  out 
‘  of  hostilities  ******  causes  which 
‘  existed  long  before  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
‘  the  American  Union” — from  a  spirit  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  or  to  maintain  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande; 
whether  the  people  of  this  country  believe  these,  or 
any  of  these  causes,  originated  the  war  or  not;  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  assertion  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  Re¬ 
public  who  believes  that  war  was  begun  or  carried 
on  to  maintain  any  claim  of  Texas  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  thing  was  never  heard  of.  California 
and  Utah  were  as  much  conquered  for  Texas  as 
was  New  Mexico. 

1st.  Texas  never  had  possession,  or  the  right  to 
possession,  of  one  foot  of  that  country;  never  had 
a  civil  officer  there,  nor  a  soldier,  except  to  be 
conquered,  defeated,  and  carried  into  captivity. 

2d.  The  whole  country  has  been  for  ages,  and 
is  now,  under  the  government  of  its  own  laws, 
derived  from  Mexico  and  from  our  provisional 
government. 

3d.  The  limits  of  Texas  were  well  known  and 
established  long  anterior  to  her  revolt  from  Mex¬ 
ico.  They  never  included  any  part  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  or  of  the  fifty-six  thousand  square  miles  this 
bill  gives  away. 

4th.  Texas  revolted;  New  Mexico  never  did. 
Texas  became  independent;  New  Mexico  re¬ 
mained  a  loyal  State  of  Mexico. 

5th.  The  United  States  conquered  and  bought 
the  very  country  this  bill  cedes  to  Texas. 

6th.  The  United  States,  by  conquest  and  pur¬ 
chase,  succeeded  to  all  the  rights,  title,  possession, 
sovereignty,  and  control  of  Mexico  over  every 
part  of  this  territory,  and  Texas  has  no  claim 
thereto  whatever. 

I  now  come  to  my  second  proposition,  that  this 
territory  is  now 

FREE  TERRITORY, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  spend  time  in  proof  of 
this  proposition.  It  is  so  universally  understood, 
so  well  established  in  the  public  mind,  that  it 
would  be  little  else  than  a  waste  of  time  to  offer 
further  proof  in  its  support.  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  by  saying,  that  all  this  country, 
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being  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  up  to  the 
time  of  its  acquisition  by  this  Government,  was 
under  her  laws,  and  came  to  us  subject  to  their 
authority.  That  among  those  laws  was  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude — a  law 
that  had  been  in  full  force  for  twenty  years.  Sla¬ 
very  was  abolished  in  Mexico  in  1829,  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Chief  Executive,  Guerrero,  which  de¬ 
cree  was  affirmed  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in 
1837,  which  decree  and  act  of  Congress  were  as 
follows 

MEXICO — TOTAL  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

“The  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Republic,  greeting: 

“  Desiring  to  signalize  the  year  1829,  the  anniversary  of 
our  independence,  by  an  act  of  national  justice  and  benefi¬ 
cence  that  may  turn  to  the  advancement  of  so  important  a 
result;  that  may  consolidate  more  and  more  public  tranquil¬ 
lity;  that  may  cooperate  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  return  to  an  unfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
those  rights  which  they  hold  from  nature,  and  that  the  people 
protect  by  wise  and  equitable  laws,  in  conformity  with  the 
#Ub  article  of  the  constitutive  act, 

“Making  use  of  the  extraordinary  faculties  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  Executive,  I  thus  decree: 

1st.  Slavery  is  forever  abolished  in  the  Republic. 

2d.  Consequently,  all  those  individuals  who  until  this  day 
looked  upon  themselves  as  slaves  are  free. 

“  When  the  financial  situation  of  the  Republic  admits,  the 
proprietors  of  slaves  shall  be  indemnified  and  the  indemnifi¬ 
cation  regulated  by  law. 

“And  in  order  that  the  present  decree  may  have  its  full 
and  entire  ex>  cution,  I  order  it  to  be  primed,  published,  and 
circulated  to  all  those  whose  obligation  it  is  to  have  it  ful¬ 
filled. 

“Given  in  the  Federal  Palace  of  Mexico  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1829.  VJOKNTE  GUERRERO. 

LAURENZO  LIE  ZAVALA.” 

An  act  of  the  Mexican  Congress  abolishing  slavery. — Extract. 

“Article  1.  Slavery,  without  any  exception,  is,  and  shall 
remain,  abolished  throughout  the  entire  Republic. 

“  Passed  April  5,  1837.” 

We  received  this  country,  then,  as  free  from  i 
slavery  as  the  Stale  of  Massachusetts,  and  we  are 
as  much  bound  to  keep  that  people — who  have  rid 
themselves  of  that  evil,  repudiated  and  abandoned 
that  system  of  injustice  and  oppression — from  be¬ 
ing  again  dragged  into  it,  against  their  will,  as  we 
would  be  to  keep  the  people  of  Minnesota  from  be- 
being  forced  into  bondage  by  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  law  of  1 
necessity,  the  people  of  any  country  who  are 
transferred  from  one  sovereignty  to  another,  re-  j 
main  under  the  law  that  has  governed  them  until 
the  new  sovereign  power  governs  them  by  laws 
of  its  own,  passed  for  that  purpose.  If  the  rule 
were  otherwise,  they  would  be  left  without  laws, 
would,  in  fact,  not  be  transferred  at  all.  For  it  is 
idle  to  say  a  people  belong  to  a  power  who  are 
under  no  law.  While  it  is  true  the  aegis  of  the  I 
Constitution  is  spread  over  all  new  acquisitions,  it  ; 
is  equally  true  that  it  enacts  no  law  for  the  gov-  jj 
ernment  of  the  people.  The  Constitution  °will 
never  elect  judges,  justices,  or  a  civil  police.  Then, 
unless  their  old  laws  give  them  these  offices,  they 
have  no  power  whatever  to  administer  justice. 
Many  of  the  highest  offences  even  are  only  crimes 
against  statutes,  and  not  at  common  law.  In  truth 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  adopted  the 
common  law  in  Mexico  at  all.  Now,  sir,  will  any  i 
man  contend  that  every  statute  against  crime  in  all 
that  country  is  repealed,  and  that  there  is  no  law  ' 
to  punish  offences  there?  Such  a  proposition 
would  be  monstrous.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  the  well-settled  law  of  nations,  that  a  conquered  ! 


people  remain  under  their  own  laws  till  they  are 
superseded  by  the  laws  of  the  conquering  power. 
Vattelsays: 

“A  prince  taking  a  town  or  province  from  his  enemy 
can  justly  acquire  over  it  the  same  rights  only  as  belonged 
to  the  sovereign  against  whom  he  had  taken  arms,” 

This  is  plainly  only  the  right  to  govern  by  laws 
to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  and  until  then  by 
the  laws  in  existence. 

This  same  point  is  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield 
in  Campbell  vs.  Hall.  (1st  Cowper,  205.) 

The  fifth  point  decided  is,  “  the  laws  of  a  con¬ 
quered  country  continue  in  force  till  altered  by  the 
conquerer.” 

The  same  point  is  again  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  American  Insurance 
Company  and  others  vs.  Canter.  (1st  Peters, 
542.)  Chief  Justice  Maishall  says: 

“The  law  which  may  be  denominated  political,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  ch  anged,  though  that  which  regulates  the  intercourse 
and  general  conduct  of  individuals  remains  in  force  Mntill 
altered  by  the  newly  created  power  of  the  State.” 

The  same  thing  is  decided  8th  Wheaton,  589; 
12th  do.,  528,  535;  6th  Peters,  712;  7th  do.,  86; 
8th  do.,  444,  465;  and  in  various  other  authorities. 

I  have  only  made  use  of  this  argument  to  show 
that  this,  like  all  other  cases,  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  nations;  that  every  part  of  our  conquests  from 
Mexico  remains  as  we  received  it— free — free  by 
the  law  of  nations,  free  by  the  law  that  governs  it, 
free  by  the  treaty  that  granted  it.  And,  sir,  so 
far  as  my  action  is  concerned,  every  foot  of  it  shall 
remain  free  forever. 

I  now  come  to  my  third  proposition,  that  the 
i  cession  of  this  fifty-six  thousand,  square  miles  to 
Texas  is 

!  THE  CONVERSION  OF  FREE  INTO  SLAVE  TERRITORY. 

I  have  already  shown  that,  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  law  of  necessity,  the  history  of  this 
I  country,  and  the  facts  in  this  case,  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  are  now  free;  and  that  every  part  of 
their  Territory  is  also  free.  I  now  propose  to  show, 
that  to  grant  it  to  Texas,  is  to  convert  it  into  3iave 
territory.  That  to  vote  for  this  bill,  as  it  now  is, 
is  to  dismember  a/ree  country;  to  vote  into  slavery 
forever  a  country  larger  than  five  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States;  much  larger  than  the  State  of  New 
York;  large  enough,  when  as  thickly  settled  as 
Massachusetts,  to  hold  in  the  chains  of  bondage 
four  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children.  This, 
sir,  is  the  measure,  and  these  are  the  results  we 
are  asked  to  support  and  secure. 

Shall  I  vote  to  send  more  than  fifty  thousand 
square,  miles  of  free  territory  into  slavery,  to  extend 
the  Missouri  compromise  near  two  hundred  miles, 
and  to  tax  the  people  of  the  free  States  ten  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  benefit  of  Texas  slavery? — vote  to 
pamper  the  cupidity  of  a  State  that  has  already 
cost  this  country  thirty  thousand  lives,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars?  No, 
sir;  never.  While  reason  lasts,  while  one  princi¬ 
ple  of  justice  remains,  while  one  chord  of  human 
sympathy  vibrates,  never — no,  sir,  never? 

It  is  claimed,  if  this  bill  passes,  it  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  of  the  admission  of  California.  Sir,  there 
is  no  truth  in  this  declaration.  If  there  beanything 
in  it,  let  California  pass  first.  She  has  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  nine  months.  She  has  a  large  population, 
and  there  is  pressing  necessity  for  her  admission. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  nor  be  deceived. 
There  is  not  one  southern  man,  not  one  propa¬ 
gandist  who  will  vote  for  the  admission  of  CaJifor 


nia  if  this  bill  be  passed,  who  will  not  vote  for  it 
any  way.  Sir,  there  is  notone  southern  man  who 
will  say  he  intends  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McMULLEN  rose  and  said,  he  could  show 
one  southern  man. 

Mr.  SACKETT.  Will  you  vote  for  California 
if  this  bill  be  passed  ? 

Mr.  McMULLEN.  I  will  vote  for  California 
if  all  the  measures  in  relation  to  slavery  shall  be 
passed. 

Mr.  SACKETT.  Oh  yes — it  is  as  I  supposed. 
If  California  can  be  made  the  pack-horse  to  grab 
for  Texas  and  slavery  more  than  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  of  free  territory ,  to  extend  the  Mis¬ 
souri  compromise,  to  admit  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  without  the  proviso,  and  to  secure  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  slavery  south  of  thirty-six-thirty  to  the 
Pacific,  then,  sir,  and  not  till  then,  certain  gentle¬ 
men  will  vote  for  California.  Sir,  I  shall  make  no 
such  bargain;  I  shall  enter  into  no  such  contract;  I 
am  for  no  such  consummation.  I  say  to  this  House, 
to  the  country,  and  to  the  world,  as  much  as  I  am 
for  the  admission  of  California,  if  she  can  only 
be  admitted  on  such  terms  as  these — if  she  is  to  be 
resisted  as  a  free  State,  and  kept  out  unless  she  is 
made  the  instrument  of  all  this  iniquity,  then,  sir, 
I  am  opposed  to  her  admission;  I  am  opposed  to 
it  now,  and,  upon  such  conditions,  I  am  opposed 
to  it  forever — 

“The  wages  of  sin  is  death.” 

I  seek  no  alliance  with  California,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  human 
rights.  The  fraternal  embrace  of  States  that 
trample  upon  the  slaughtered  liberty  of  others, 
is  a  brotherhood  so  utterly  repugnant  to  me,  that 
no  power  could  induce  me  to  give  it  my  support. 

There  is  a  pressure  from  without  and  from 
within,  to  vote  for  this  bill,  that  is  not  usual  in 
such  cases.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
The  people  have  never  asked  it.  It  is  a  subject 
that  has  never  been  submitted  to  their  considera¬ 
tion.  Certain  presses  seem  suddenly  oppressed 
with  haste  on  this  subject.  To  all  those  who  are 
so  aroused  to  this  ten  million  question,  let  me  say, 
your  nervousness  will  never  induce  me  to  vote 
into  slavery  a  country  six  times  as  large  as  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  thereby  aid  in  securing  to  that  insti¬ 
tution  the  whole  country  south  of  thirty  -six- thirty _ 

a  country  large  enough  to  contain  more  slaves 
than  are  now  in  the  whole  Union. 

Sir ,  I  present  these  truths  to  every  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  free  States — to  every  man 
who  feels  that  an  honest,  an  upright  constit¬ 
uency  is  looking  on  with  an  eye  that  never 
sleeps  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Tell  me, 
are  you  about  to  vote  to  bind  the  chains  of 
bondage  on  a  country  as  free  as  yours?  If  so,  do 
it-  I  shall  not  go  with  you.  The  unborn  genera¬ 
tions  of  parents  and  children,  fathers  and  sons, 
mothers  and  daughters,  of  that  immense  region, 
shall  never,  with  the  uplifted  hands  of  impreca¬ 
tion,  call  down  the  curses  of  God  on  me  for  rivet¬ 
ing  chains  on  them. 

I  hear  it  frequently  said  that  by  this  bill  we  save 
all  north  of  36°  30'  to  freedom.  Gentlemen  must 
not  ease  their  consciences  by  this  pretence,  for 
there  is  no  truth  in  it.  First,  because  Texas  never 
owned  a  foot  of  country  within  four  hundred  miles 
of  there;  and  next,  because  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  resolutions  of  annexation ,  slavery  can  never  exist 
north  of  that  tine  Extract; 


“  In  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  said  territory 
north  of  said  Missouii  compromise  line  slavery  *  *  shall! 
be  prohibited.” 

So  that  by  this  bill  nothing  is  gained  to  freedom 
even  if  the  claim  of  Texas  was  valid.  But  for  an 
other  and  broader  reason,  there  is  nothing  gained. 
Texas  never  had  any  claim  to  any  part  of  New 
Mexico.  In  annexing  Texas,  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  United  States  would  let  her  put  in  any 
claim  to  territory,  or  even  pretended  claim  she 
chose — the  compact  expressly  reserving  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  the  right  to  settle  all  questions  of  bound¬ 
ary  on  just  and  proper  terms,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  And,  sir,  this  is  all  the  reason  why  anything 
whatever  was  permitted  in  the  resolutions  of  an¬ 
nexation  about  the  New  Mexican  country. 

Th  is  bill  is  but  a  part  of  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise  project  of  the  propagandists;  and  it  is  well 
the  whole  country  should  understand  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  plan.  Every  man  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  who  is  in  favor  of  extending  slavery,  is  in 
favor  of  36°  30'.  This  appears  from  their  public 
prints,  their  resolutions,  and  their  addresses.  The 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  resolution  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Convention,  on  this  subject,  says: 

*  *  *  *  “  We  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  adoption 
of  the  line  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  extended  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  as  an  ertreme  concession,  upon  considerations  of  what 
is  due  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions .” 

And  the  resolutions  of  the  Southern  Congres¬ 
sional  caucus  say: 

“3d.  Resolved,  That  we  will  not  vote  for  the  admission 
of  California,  unless  the  southern  boundary  be  restricted  to 
the  parallel  of  36°  30'  north  latitude.” 

I  might  introduce  proof  without  end  on  this 
subject,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  The  slaveholding 
interest  is  for  the  Missouri  compromise  and 
nothing  else. 

This  is  not  all.  It  is  all  (hat  appears  on  the 
face  of  things,  but  not  all  the  reality.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico  and  the  subversion  of  her  freedom 
is  part  of  this  slavery  scheme.  All  this  could  be 
easily  shown  by  proofs  the  most  ample.  And  now, 

I  ask,  is  it  possible  there  is  a  northern  man  on  this 
floor  willing  to  aid  and  abet  a  plot  like  this,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  Missouri  compromise  two  hundred 
miles,  by  giving  to  Texas  (the  key  of  the  whole 
plan)  more  than  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  free 
territory,  and  ten  millions  in  money,  and  by  taxing 
his  own  constituents. 

Sir,  if  there  is  any  northern  man  for  a  scheme 
like  this — for  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  North 
like  this,  let  the  people  understand  it,  let  the  press 
proclaim  it;  let  the  world  know  who  are  ready  to 
offer  up  the  freedom  of  New  Mexico  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  power  of  bondage. 

THERE  IS  NO  NECESSITY  FOR  THIS  LAW. 

All  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  necessity  for  this 
law  is  got  up — it  is  manufactured  by  Texas  bond¬ 
holders;  it  is  stage  effect — there  is  no  reality  in  it.. 
It  is  trumped  far  and  wide  that  Texas  is  raising 
forces  to  invade  New  Mexico.  Sir,  I  believe  this 
to  be  without  foundation  from  beginning  to  end. 
New  Mexico,  as  was  supposed  by  the  Governor 
of  Texas,  was  about  to  organize  into  a  State,  had 
established  her  line  below  the  thirty-second  de¬ 
gree,  and  he  called  the  Legislature  of  his  State 
together  to  consider  the  boundary  question  be¬ 
tween  her  and  New  Mexico;  perhaps  to  issue  a 
new  edition  of  customary  threats,  and  to  occupy 
an  apparent  hostile  attitude.  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance,  of  the  whole  matter.  But  so  it  has  ever 
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been — slavery  has  made  the  world  ring  with  its 
threats,  its  bravadoes,  and  its  blusters,  and  dough- 
faceism  has  always  yielded  to  fancied  necessity,  to 
manufactured  emergency,  and  granted  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  slavery  all  its  demands. 

The  old  stale  stories  about  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  are  revamped  to  order,  and  lo !  we  see 
signs  in  the  heavens  at  once.  We  are  to  buy 
a  peace,  by  granting  all  slavery  asks — yes,  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  ever  thought  of  asking  when 
we  first  came  together. 

Sir,  the  uneasy  consciences  of  some  seem  to 
seek  a  vent  through  a  constant  whisper  about  the 
House  that  the  country  this  bill  cedes  to  slavery 
is  poor — a  poor  country.  This  excuse  will  not 
do.  I  deny  the  fact  stated.  But  suppose  it  be 
true:  New  England  is  the  poorest  soil  in  America. 
Should  it,  therefore,  be  a  slave  country  ?  Those 
who  desire  to  pass  this  bill  seem  to  have  a  facility 
to  make  a  country  good  or  bad  at  pleasure.  They 
transform  mountains  into  plains,  and  plains  into 
deserts,  with  the  ease  the  chameleon  changes  it3 
color,  or  the  snake  its  skin.  It  is  easy  to  say,  in 
debate,  that  a  new  country  is  a  poor  country.  I 
remember  some  of  the  old  geographies  described 
the  western  prairies  (the  richest  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent)  as  immense  plains  or  deserts,  destitute  of 
timber,  and  nearly  or  quite  uninhabitable.  I  have 
some  facts  in  regard  to  this  country.  Le  Grande, 
who  traversed  and  explored  this  region  in  1833, 
says:  “This  country  is  naturally  fertile,  well 
wooded,  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  water.” 

Humboldt  says — vol.  3,  page  260 — “  It  is  a  fer¬ 
tile  territory,  and  contained,  in  1803,  about  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.” 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  our 
connection  with  Texas.  In  1846  we  took  her  into 
this  Union — a  weak,  feeble  people,  maintaining  a 
doubtful  independence — not  as  many,  sir,  in  num¬ 
bers,  by  at  least  ten  thousand,  as  I  represent  on 
this  floor.  We  gave  to  them  two  Representatives 
in  this  Hall,  and  two  Senators  in  the  other  wing 
of  the  Capitol.  We  did  for  them  what  we  have 
done  for  no  other  State — gave  to  them  all  their  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  amounting  to  at  least  a  hundred  millions 
of  acres.  By  the  express  terms  of  the  annexation 
we  refused  to  receive  them  except  upon  condition 
the  United*  States  should  never  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  State. 

“  Resolution  — .  In  no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabilities 
to  be  a  burden  or  charge  upon  the  Government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.” 

As  a  consequence  of  annexation,  we  were  in¬ 
volved  in  a  war  that  cost  thirty  thousand  lives  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  As  the 
result  of  the  war  we  acquired,  by  treaty,  a  large 
extent  of  territory,  and  among  it  the  very  terri¬ 
tory  this  bill  cedes  to  Texas.  Indeed,  the  very 
mover  of  this  bill,  if  I  rightly  remember,  stated  in 
his  place,  that  Texas  had  no  shadow  of  claim  to 
any  part  of  New  Mexico,  Yes,  sir,  this  bill  not 
only  grants  this  extent  of  free  territory  to  Texas , 
but  actually  pays  her  ten  millions  besides;  and  all 
the  pretence  for  it  is,  that  the  people  thus  annexed, 
thus  treated,  who  have  thus  involved  the  nation, 
threaten  resistance  to  the  laws  if  the  territory  we 
have  thus  conquered  is  not  surrendered  to  them; 
if  the  freedom  that  exists  there  now  is  not  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  curse  of  slavery. 

I  am  for  peace,  I  am  for  just  and  honorable 
.peace — am  for  the  equitable  settlement  of  all  dis¬ 


putes,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
But  when  arrogance  like  this — when  injustice  and 
ingratitude  like  this,  is  offered  to  the  people  of  this 
country — when  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws  is  threatened  and  the  just  rights  of  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  are  assailed;  for  one  I  would  offer 
no  bribe  to  the  actors  in  such  treasonable  projects, 
no  bounty  to  such  insubordination.  Such  was  not 
the  treatment  that  President  Jackson  gave  to  nulli¬ 
fication — such  is  not  the  treatment  that  is  wise,  or 
that  is  recommended  by  the  present  Executive. 

We  have  duties  to  perform,  not  only  to  the 
present,  but  to  the  future;  not  only  to  the  quiet  of 
the  present  hour,  but  to  that  national  honor  and 
integrity  that  is  the  only  guarantee  of  peace  here¬ 
after.  The  harmony  that  is  secured  at  the  expense 
of  right  and  justice,  of  the  liberties  of  any  part  of 
the  country,  is  a  peace  more  dangerous  than  a 
thousand  vaunting  threats  of  Texas.  Pursue  the 
course  marked  out  by  this  bill,  and  what  is  gov¬ 
ernment  worth?  It  is  but  the  prey  of  every  band 
of  malcontents;  the  subject  of  every  plot;  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  plunder  to  every  rebel  league  that  can  cry 
out  danger,  danger,  and  threaten  the  violence  of 
arms.  Under  such  a  system  no  man  is  safe  in  his 
life,  liberty,  or  property.  What  is  government 
to-day,  is  chaos  to-morrow.  This  bill,  sir, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  appears,  is 
little  else  than  an  open  bid  for  treason  in  all  time 
to  come. 

I  am  thus  particular,  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
case  before  us,  not  that  there  is  the  least  difficulty 
to  be  apprehended.  There  is  not  now,  and  never 
has  been  the  least  danger  of  even  an  attempted 
disruption  of  the  Union.  Slavery  can  bluster,  but 
it  wants  no  war.  “Liberty  follows  the  sword.” 
The  South,  with  three  millions  of  slaves  ready  to 
grasp  at  every  chance  of  freedom,  is  the  last  coun¬ 
try  on  earth  that  would  seek  a  war.  They  have 
generally  had  a  war  of  words,  about  once  in  so 
often,  since  we  have  been  a  government,  but  it  has 
ended  there.  Indeed,  such  a  war  has  always  been 
sufficient  for  their  purposes.  By  such  means  sla¬ 
very  has  been  spread  fourfold,  and  all  the  time 
against  the  real  sentiment  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

There  is  not  one  question  between  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  that  has  not  arisen  again  and  again 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  bound¬ 
ary.  There  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  not  had  such  a  question.  Many  of  the  States 
have  the  same  questions  now.  Are  we  to  pay  ten 
millions  every  time  two  States  dispute  about  their 
limits?  Shall  we  pay  tribute  to  determine  whether 
a  strip  of  country  shall  be  in  Indiana  or  Ohio, 
Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island?  Was  a  proposi¬ 
tion  ever  more  absurd? 

There  is  the  most  ample  power  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  such  questions  vested  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  vested  in  Congress,  and 
we  ought  to  settle  this  question,  settle  it  right;  put 
the  line  of  Texas  where  it  belongs,  not  give  her 
one  inch  that  is  not  hers,  nor  take  an  inch  from 
her,  unless  by  purchase. 

Where,  then,  is  the  necessity,  or  the  right  even, 
to  surrender  the  public  lands,  and  to  tax  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  such  a  question  as  this  ?  We  have  the  same 
right  to  levy  taxes  to  give  ten  millions  to  France, 
without  a  cause,  as  to  Texas.  Sir,  I  believe  there 
is  more  evil  covered  by  this  bill,  than  by  any  that 
has  been  presented  since  we  were  a  Government; 
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and  I  warn  this  House  and  the  country  against 
entertaining  it  for  a  moment. 

This  measure  is  offensive  in  all  its  influences. 
It  is  openly  said  out  of  doors  that  the  ten  millions 
proposed  by  it  is  to  be  the  great  power  that  is 
to  pass  it.  I  make  no  charges  of  this  kind — I  but 
state  what  everybody  hears.  The  compromise  bill 
gave  forty  thousand  square  miles  more  to  freedom 
than  this.  It  contained  no  provision  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  ten  millions:  it  was  defeated.  Sir,  in  less 
than  ten  days  this  bill,  with  its  ten  millions  for  the 
Texas  bondholders  and  the  stock-jobbers  in  Texas 
debts,  is  knocking  at  our  doors  for  immediate  pas¬ 
sage.  And,  sir,  part  of  the  public  press,  the  pub¬ 
lic  marts,  the  houses  of  the  money  changers,  and 
their  hirelings  that  hang  around  this  Capitol,  are 
made  to  resound  with  one  voice  in  its  favor — are 
impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  I  trust  they  will  be 
disappointed. 

I  now  come  to  another  part  of  this  subject.  We 
are  told  that  this  bill  is  an  Administration  meas¬ 
ure.  Sir,  I  deny,  utterly  deny  this  charge,  and  I 
challenge  the  proof.  The  present  Executive  of 
thi3  nation  in  favor  of  surrendering  into  everlast¬ 
ing  bondage  a  country  larger  than  his  native 
State — a  country  capable  of  containing  more  popu¬ 
lation  than  New  York !  Sir,  I  deny  it,  and  I  read 
his  own  message  in  proof  of  that  denial: 

“ If  the  claim  of  title  on  the  part  of  Texas  appears  to 
Congress  to  be  well  founded,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  in 
the  competency  of  Congress  to  offer  her  an  indemnity  for 
the  surrender  of  that  claim.” 

Here,  sir,  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  whole  of  it.  Do  the  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  in  this  single  sentence  indicate,  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree,  that  President  Fillmore  entertains 
a  favorable  thought  towards  such  a  bill  as  this?  His 
only  suggestion  is,  that  we  may  offer  an  indemnity 
to  Texas  for  a  “  well-founded  claim” — not  for  a 
pretended  one,  or  for  territory  to  which  she  has 
no  claim  at  all,  as  is  provided  by  this  bill.  I  read 
further,  from  the  same  message,  to  show,  and 
to  show,  as  I  think,  conclusively,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  well  knew,  when  he  wrote  that  message,  that 
Texas  had  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  country 
granted  by  this  bill: 

“In  the  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Texas,  my  reasons  are 
given  for  believing  that  New  Mexico  is  now  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  same  extent  and  the  same 
boundaries  which  belonged  to  it  while  in  the  actual  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  before  the  late  war. 
In  the  early  pait  of  that  war,  both  California  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico  were  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and 
were  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United  States  at  the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

“  By  that  treaty,  the  title  by  conquest  was  confirmed,  and 
these  territories,  provinces,  or  departments,  separated  from 
Mexico  forever.” 

That  every  inch  of  country  granted  by  this  bill 
lying  north  of  the  old  line  of  32°  is  a  part  of 
New  Mexico,  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  doubt 
or  require  proof.  But  the  same  message  so  re¬ 
gards  it  in  express  terms.  It  says  : 

“  It  is  plain,  therefore,  on  the  face  of  those  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions,  that  all  Mexicans  established  in  Territories  north  or 
east  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  come  within  the  protection 
of  the  9th  article.” 

Now  the  “line  of  demarcation,”  by  express 
terms,  is  “  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,”  and  is  at  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  below 
the  32d  degree.  And  still,  sir,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  certain  gentlemen  have  arisen  on  this  floor 
and  affirmed  this  to  be  an  Administration  measure. 
Was  anything  ever  more  preposterous  ! 


It  is  true  the  Executive  is  in  favor  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  boundary;  and  who  is  not?  I  would 
do  much  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  I 
■  would  act  with  liberality,  but  with  justice,  in  its 
!  adjustment.  The  President  ha3  indicated  to  us 
;  terms  of  settlement,  in  his  judgment,  right  and 
S  honorable.  But,  sir,  as  I  have  shown  by  his  mes- 
|  sage,  he  regards  every  part  of  the  country  granted 
by  this  bill  as  now  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
He  is  first  pledged  to  the  protection  of  New  Mex- 
I  ico  at  all  hazards,  and  in  every  contingency,  and 
this  is  the  great  point  of  his  communication.  The 
I  rest  is  merely  suggestive. 

Now,  sir,  I  agree  with  him,  if  we  could  accom- 
i  plish  so  desirable  an  object  as  the  settlement  of 
this  boundary  by  the  purchase  of  any  part  Texas 
owns  by  “  well-founded  claim,”  we  have  the 
j  power  to  do  so.  And  I  agree  further,  that  the  in- 
j  ducement  to  every  lover  of  freedom  to  purchase 
out  of  slavery  any  part  of  our  country  would  be 
great -indeed.  While  such  a  course  would  be  in 
|  harmony  with  every  act  of  the  past  life  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  the  course  charged  upon  him,  as  being  & 
supporter  of  this  bill,  would  libel  his  whole  his¬ 
tory.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  nothing  in  his 
course  that  justifies  this  charge,  and  there  is  noth- 
j  ing  in  his  heart  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion. 

As  much  as  I  am  in  favor  of  the  settlement  of 
this  boundary  question,  I  am  only  in  favor  of  it 
upon  just  and  fair  principles.  I  shall  act  under  the 
influence  of  no  manufactured  bluster  or  imaginary 
dangers.  I  shall  only  act  in  such  a  way  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  freedom — not 
of  slavery;  as  shall  be  strength  and  security  to 
liberty — not  to  bondage.  While  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  would  even  tax  their  constituents  to  en¬ 
large  the  area  and  increase  the  power  of  slavery,  I 
would  tax,  if  tax  at  all,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  and 
swell  the  power  of  freedom — to  limit  the  extent 
and  weaken  the  influence  of  servitude.  While 
they  would,  under  the  specious  cry  of  peace  and 
concord,  enlarge  a  slave  State  more  than  fifty 
thousand  square  miles,  and  pay  for  the  support  of 
slavery  ten  millions  of  dollars;  I  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  enduring  peace  and  harmony  by  the 
golden  rule  of  justice,  exact  justice,  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  limits  of  Texas.  If  I  would  pay  any¬ 
thing,  I  would  pay  it  to  buy  the  soil  of  bondage — 
to  break  the  chains  of  the  bondman.  And  this, 
sir,  would  be  acting  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Executive  recommendation  before  us.  ? 

I  repel  the  charge  that  this  bill  is  an  Adminis- 
i  tration  measure,  for  another  reason.  It  assumes, 
in  the  most  odious  form,  the  payment  of  State  debts — 
revivifies  that  old  exploded  doctrine  in  all  its  fear¬ 
ful  strength  and  power.  Sir,  there  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Administration  who  ever  held,  for  a 
moment,  to  that  dangerous  faith.  Pay  the  debts 
of  Texas!  Why,  she  came  into  the  Union  upon 
the  express  condition  that  this  Government  should 
never  become  liable  for  the  payment  of  her  debts. 
She  retained  her  public  lands  for  that  very  pur¬ 
pose.  And  what  has  she  done,  since  she  came 
into  the  Union,  that  my  constituents  are  to  be 
taxed  for  her  benefit  ?  Is  she  so  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  this  nation,  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
States,  that  the  tax-gatherer  is  to  be  sent  among 
us  to  foster  her  interests  and  her  “  peculiar  insti¬ 
tution” — to  give  to  her  the  means  fora  further 
exhibition  of  insubordination  and  resistance  to  the 
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laws?  Sir,  no  man  can  point  to  a  letter  or  line  of 
the  President  encouraging  such  an  idea. 

This  bill  is,  in  the  broadest  sense,  of  the  char¬ 
acter  I  have  been  stating.  Extract  of  the  bill: 

“Trie  following  propositions  shall  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  are,  offered  to  the  State  of  Texas.”  (The  first  and 
second  offer  is  as  to  boundary  and  territory.) 

“Third.  The  State  of  Texas  relinquishes  all  claim  upon 
the  United  States  for  liability  for  the  debts  of  Texas,”  &c. 

“Fourth.  The  United  States,  in  consideration  of  *  *  * 

and  relinquishment  of  claims,  will  pay  to  the  State  of  Texas 
the  sum  of  ten  millions.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of 
Texas  that  we  positively  refused  to  pay  at  the 
time  of  annexation. 

The  creditors  of  Texas  have  no  claims  on  us. 
When  men  deal  with  nations  they  deal  subject  to 
all  the  contingencies  of  nations.  It  might  as  well 
be  said  we  incurred  the  moral  obligation  to  pay 
the  debts  of  France,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
whereby  we  greatly  diminished  her  resources  and 
means  of  payment.  We  gave  much  more  to  the 
creditors  of  Texas  by  the  alliance  with  her  than 
we  took  away.  Her  annexation  put  her  vast  do¬ 
main,  pledged  as  their  security,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  and  stable  Government.  We  only 
took  away  her  duties  on  imports,  which,  if  she 
had  not  been  a  free-trade  Government,  (as  she 
surely  would  have  been,)  would  never  have  one- 
half  supported  her  army  and  her  navy;  would  not 
to  this  day  have  half  defended  her  frontier.  What 
security,  then,  did  we  takeaway?  The  answer  is 
plain — we  took  none  at  all.  We  now  give  to  her 
an  army  to  defend  her  borders,  and  a  navy  for 
her  sea-board.  In  short,  she  costs  the  Government 
more  than  a  million  a  year,  and  her  gross  income 
from  customs  would  have  been,  at  most,  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Thus  stands  the  amount  in  equity.  Now,  sir,  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  let  gentlemen  vote  to  tax 
their  constituents  for  the  benefit  of  stock-jobbers 
in  Texas  debts,  if  they  will,  I  will  not. 

Though  I  would  be  far,  very  far  from  maintain¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  paying  State  debts  in  any  case, 
but  if  gentlemen  are  determined  this  Government 
shall  pay  the  debts  of  the  States,  let  them  begin 
with  the  debts  that  have  originated  in  public 
works  beneficial  to  the  country.  New  York  has  a 
debt  of  something  over  twenty  millions  that  arose 
almost  entirely  from  the  construction  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  works,  her  Erie  Canal  and  other  magnifi¬ 
cent  works  of  internal  improvement — works  that 
enrich  every  farmer  in  the  northwestern  valley  of 
the  Mississippi;  that  add  to  the  price  of  every 
bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  the  old  northwest  ter¬ 
ritory.  Though,  sir,  I  would  oppose  the  national 
assumption  of  this  debt  to  the  utmost,  if  gentle¬ 
men  are  so  flippant  with  ten  millions  for  Texas, 
I  hope  at  least  they  will  give  some  reason  why 
they  should  not  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  States — 
pay  at  least  the  debts  of  higher  merit  than  those 
they  propose  to  pay. 

The  nation  owes  a  debt  now  of  about  seventy 
millions.  Our  expenditures  for  the  current  year 
will  exceed  our  income,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  millions.  There  has  not  been  a  dollar  laid 
out  upon  the  harbors  of  our  lakes,  or  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  for  years.  Our  inland 
commerce  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves.  Our  vessels  are  lost  on  shoals,  bars,  and 
snags.  The  lives  of  our  mariners  are  subject  to 


the  perils  of  their  pursuit,  without  the  ordinary 
safeguards  we  ought  to  afford.  Not  a  dollar  is 
yet  appropriated  to  all  these  wants;  and  still  some 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  even  some  of  the 
northern  members,  seem  ready  to  respond  to  the 
first  word  of  Texas,  with  an  offer  to  incur  a  fur¬ 
ther  debt  of  ten  millions,  to  appease  her  dreadful 
anger,  or  rather  to  choke  off  her  bondholders  from 
around  the  halls  of  legislation. 

Sir,  we  are  told  the  President  has  no  power  to 
use  the  army  and  navy  to  put  down  resistance  to 
the  laws — to  prevent  Texas  from  invading  one  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  This  doctrine 
has  been  most  strenuously  urged  by  several  south¬ 
ern  members.  The  Constitution  on  this  subject  is 
as  follows: 

“  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President, 
of  the  United  States.” 

*  •  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States.” 

In  1795  Congress  passed  a  law  to  carry  out  the 
Constitution,  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract: 

“  Sec.  2.  Andie  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execu¬ 
tion  thereof  obstructed,  in  any  State,  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  this 
act,  *****  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  such 
State  to  suppress  such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the 

LAWS  TO  BE  DULY  EXECUTED.” 

In  1807  a  law  was  passed  amending  the  act  of 
1795,  so  as  to  include  the  army  and  navy,  as  well 
as  the  militia  of  the  States,  and  so  as  to  bring  the 
Territories  under  its  operation. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  these  laws,  the 
President  says: 

“  The  grave  and  important  question  now  arises,  whether 
there  be  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  any  existing  law 
of  the  United  States,  opposition  to  which,  or  the  obstruction 
of  which,  would  constitute  a  case  calling  for  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President. 

“The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that 
1  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
c  shall  he  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  the  treaties 
‘  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
c  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.’  If, 
therefore,  New  Mexico  be  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  any  treaty  stipulation  he  in  force  therein,  such  treaty 
stipulation  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  and  upheld  accordingly. 

*  ****** 

“  These  several  enactments  are  now  in  full  force;  so  that, 
if  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  or  obstructed, 
in  any  State  or  Territory,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to 
be  supptes-ed  by  the  judicial  or  civil  authorities,  it  becomes 
a  case  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  either  to  call 
out  the  militia  or  to  employ  the  military  and  naval  force  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  do  both,  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  ex¬ 
igency  of  the  occasion  shall  so  require,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  such  combinations.  The  constitutional  duty  of 
the  President  is  plain  and  peremptory,  and  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  law  for  its  performance  clear  and  ample.” 

The  obligations  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  are 
now  in  full  force,  and  the  Executive  is  bound  to 
see  them  executed.  Still,  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
it  is  earnestly  contended  the  President  has  no  right 
to  execute  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  those  laws, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  treaty. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision,  and  what  was  the  object  of  these  laws? 
Was  it  not  plainly  to  put  into  the  harvG  of  the 
President  the  power  to  restrain  disorder,  prevent 
resistance,  and  put  a  stop  to  any  armed  opposition 
to  the  laws?  It  is  his  duty  to  suppress  combina- 
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tions  to  oppose,  as  well  as  combinations  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  has  no  right 
to  wait,  in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty,  till  the 
laws  are  violated  and  arrested  in  their  operations. 
He  is  to  suppress  combinations  to  oppose  the  laws. 
What  is  a  combination  to  oppose  the  law  ?  It  is 
clearly  any  combination  having  for  its  object  re¬ 
sistance  to  existing  law.  Suppose  ten  thousand 
men,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  should  organize 
and  arm  themselves  avowedly  against  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  laws:  would  the  President  be 
compelled  to  wait  till  they  had  torn  down  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  and  public  stores,  destroyed  the  public 
property,  and  stopped  the  business  of  the  port  ?  I 
think  there  are  few  men  in  the  country  who  would 
not  say  such  a  doctrine  is  an  absurdity. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  the  President  has  usurped 
no  powers,  but  is  in  the  plain  line  of  his  duty.  It 
would  be  a  gross  neglect  of  duty  to  abandon  the 
people  of  one  of  the  Territories  of  this  Union  to 
the  rapacity  of  invasion — to  permit  the  laws  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  their  execution  defeated,  and 
our  citizens  seized  and  carried  into  captivity  for 
trial,  by  laws  to  which  they  have  never  been  sub¬ 
ject.  Sir,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  nation  but 
should  honor  the  firmness,  the  fidelity,  and  the 
promptness  of  the  President  in  this  matter.  The 
great  body  of  the  American  people  will  do  so, 
without  distinction  of  party.  The  responses  of 
the  public  voice  begin  already  to  be  heard  from 
every  part  of  the  Union,  and  they  fully  justify 
what  I  have  said. 

With  the  details  of  this  bill,  this,  to  me,  most 
unmanly  measure,  I  am  done.  Of  its  general  pur¬ 
pose  and  objects  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say. 
It  is  intended  as  a  measure  of  strength  and  se¬ 
curity  to  slavery.  One  of  its  main  objects  is  to 
extend  the  Missouri  compromise  line;  and  another 
object  is  to  take  away  from  New  Mexico  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  her,  because  she  has  declared 
in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  to  give 
it  to  Texas,  because  she  is  now,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  one  of  the  great  slave  markets  of  the  nation. 
Because  it  is  important  to  the  slave  interest  to 
strengthen  slavery  in  that  section  of  the  Union, 


with  the  view,  long  entertained  at  the  South,  of 
the  ultimate  conquest  and  conversion  of  Mexico 
to  slavery. 

Another  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  bill  is  to 
perpetuate  the  greatest  evil  under  which  we  now 
suffer — the  rule  and  dominion  of  the  slave  power 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  With  the  Missouri 
compromise  broken  up — with  the  doctrine  firmly 
maintained,  “  No  more  slave  States,  no  more 
slave  territory,”  and  the  fate  of  that  fearful,  that 
revolting  institution  is  sealed. 

What,then,isour  duty  in  a  crisis  like  this?  What 
are  the  Representatives  of  more  than  fifteen  millions 
of  the  freemen  of  this  nation  to  do  ?  Are  they  to 
abandon  all  that  is  right,  all  that  is  duty  ?  Shall 
they  take  the  chains,  forged  to  bind  generations  of 
men,  women  and  children,  yet  unborn,  in  their  own 
hands,  and  encircle  the  land  of  freedom,  and  say 
to  the  lords  of  slavery,  here  is  our  offering,  here  is 
our  sacrifice  to  appease  your  rapacity,  to  satisfy 
the  baseless  claim  of  Texas  ? 

Sir,  we  owe  a  duty  to  our  country,  to  the  world, 
to  humanity.  We  are  clothed  with  solemn  respon¬ 
sibilities;  and  before  God  I  believe,  of  all  the 
duties  devolved  upon  us,  our  highest  at  this  time 
is  firmness — unshaken,  unwavering  firmness  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  us.  History  will  record  our  acts.  Shall  we 
fill  that  page  of  history  with  the  tears,  the  woes, 
the  crimes,  the  sins  of  slavery? — or  shall  the  im¬ 
partial  page  point  to  our  fidelity  as  the  morning 
light  that  broke  forever  that  dark  night  of  slavery 
that  hangs  over  and  around  us,  as  a  threatening 
cloud?  The  responsibility  is  upon  us;  we  cannot 
shake  it  off*  if  we  would;  I  would  not  if  I  could. 

Sir,  for  one,  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  duty.  I 
shall  maintain,  in  all  its  strength,  in  all  its  vigor, 
the  faith,  the  doctrines,  the  principles  with  which 
I  began.  I  am  for  “no  more  slave  States,  no 
more  slave  territory;”  for  the  Wilmot  proviso;  for 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  slavery  in  every  part  of 
our  national  territory;  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
in  short,  for  putting  a  stop,  now  and  forever,  to  the 
further  extension  of  slavery  in  this  nation. 
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